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award, and only three fellowships. The result was that it failed to
attract undergraduates in any number.1 "Thus what was intended
to become an encouragement of reform became a warning against
it; and the other colleges were strengthened in the belief that the
old ways were best or, at least, less dangerous. When urged to
put their houses in order, they could point to Downing as an object
lesson on what might happen if they drastically revised their
statutes; and they seldom failed to draw such a convenient moral.
This was by no means the only argument used against college
reform, but the others might possibly have been less effective if it
had not been available."
Nevertheless, Trinity (largely due to the efforts of Whewell) in
1848, and St. John's in 1849, obtained new statutes. Also, in 1850
a committee was appointed to revise the university statutes. At
Oxford, the Examination Statute of the same year remodelled the
public examinations. The pace was far too slow to please the more
ardent reformers, and in 1849 a memorial was presented to the
Prime Minister, Lord John Russell, urging him to ask the Queen
to appoint a royal commission to inquire into the state of affairs
at the older universities. The memorial was signed by a number of
Oxford and Cambridge men and by Fellows of the Royal Society.
The Commission was issued in August of the following year and
reported in 1852.2
Both universities protested against interference with what they
considered were their internal affairs, but, when the Commissioners
visited Cambridge, they were received, if not with warmth, at least
with some show of cordiality. Those who visited Oxford encoun-
tered organised opposition, and every possible obstacle was placed
in their way. The Vice-Chancellor announced that he would contest
the legality of the Commission. Four well-known advocates
declared it illegal, but the Government's law advisors pronounced
the exact opposite, so that the question of the Commission's legality
was dropped. Heads of colleges and university officials gave as
little help as possible, though some, as at Corpus Christi, All Souls',
*D. A. Winstanley.   Early Victorian Cambridge, p. 7, C.U.P., 1940.
* The Oxford Commissioners were Dr. Hinds, Bishop of Norwich, Dr. Tait,
at that time Dean of Carlisle, Dr. Jeune, Master of Pembroke College, Dr.
Liddell, Headmaster of Westminster, Baden Powell, the Savilian Professor of
Geometry, the Rev. G. H. S. Johnson, a former Savilian Professor, John Dampier;
and A. P. Stanley and Goldwin Smith as secretary and assistant-secretary
respectively.
The Cambridge - Commissioners were Dr. J. Graham, Bishop of Chester,
Dr. Peacock, Dean of Ely, Sir John Herschell, Sir John Romilly, and Professor
Adam Sedgwick, the geologist. The Rev. W. H. Bateson acted as secretary.